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ABSTRACT . . ' 

* ' ^ Suggesting concrete opera tichal procedures to 

stimulate discussion re: Objective B of the Sr120 Regional Project 
(rur^l .development) , this paper focuses on key conceptual problems ^ 
raised in a^ previous paper* The prpblei of cognitions or . subjective 
jtforlds of actors* is* addressed in terme of Blumer^s six fieatarers of 
public opinion; then^ the delineation cf r*e leva irt publics in ^ / 
developm^nt^al decision^making is a^dressied^ Percept^icns of 
development as definition of the situation is the hreading given to a 
section dealing i^ith the basic g^^ticn cf frcM to link the process* of 
development to the subjective worlds cf pertinent actors (i^e,, it is 
JhOM .actors define their situations^ net hen Social scientists define 
them*; that produces meaningful behavior) • Three central cognitive 
dimensions or definitions of the situation artf' suggested: factual « 
beliefs; evaluations; and ifelevances. The suggested operational, - 
proposals include: sample selection (development issues o^r evjHits 
jsrfelected by each principle investigator and based upon ^ 
«-cesearchabili^y'«; selection of key individual actors based upon data 
available' from the ranking scheme in the contact matrices;, key 
organizations selected via a^sliiHar fashion); and actors* 
perceptions (the nature of the deyelopmenta^^ issue or* event itself;* 
the problem of identifying publics; the actual decision making 
process; and assessments of th^e ^outcome of this decision pi^ccess) • 
(JC) , : . ' ' . 
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: OR^IZATIDNS AND, CONST;: 
\ METHODOLOGldAL ISSUES 



c At,--?'- — 
/i^T^lODUCTION ' - 

This paper represent^^^ao ini 




CIES: CONCEPTUAL* AND 
:N toETE^NG. RELEVANT 



PUBt:^iGS OF RUIuL^feEVELOPMENT 



.aS attempt to respond to and suggest 



additional issues relative to the ypth draft (November 15*, 1977)/ Our 
major focus will be on what we con'aidl^ to be key conceptual problems 
raised • by.the'Voth paper andi tci provide an .impetus for further 
discussion concerning the impl^mentatiAn of Objective B of the S-120 
Regional Project: /^o determine percleptkons toward development of: 
organizational o'ffi^ff&rs, members involved in development activities, 
agency representatives, and clieutelel affected, by organiz'd^tional and 
agency activities/'' 

before .discussing some of the is$|ies| Inherent in such an objective, 
a few words abtiut th6 rationale for Obtective< 5 are in order. This * 

\* HI 

^objective was included to^ provide an edpirlcal 1^ be.tween the objective 



strui^ural asp^ects of local decision-ina' 
Subjective orien,tatiens in thiese process 



[ina processes and the actors* f 
isA In shd^t, the intention 



wa6 to include in the research some notidti olf the subjective worlds of 
the individuals identifd 



s^'ctibns', 



itifled as important ii| tl|e decision-mak;Lng 'tran- 



' Two classes of issues ^inherent in thiau r^earch ente^rise suggest 
the^elves. The. first class of issues, whiiih Has been dealt with quite 

. ^ , V - • . ' ; 1 I 

effectively by the -.Voth paper, involves the natiire of the 'relationship 

^ between organizfations and constituencies l^r, ctiiCTiteles. the second class 

. - of issues, with which we will grapple later |n tAis papffer, revolve around 

tj - . \ ^ ' V ' V ' 

the problein 9f cognitions or subjective %orXdsl oflaqtors. -It is logical 



» 

ERIC 



\ 



that- addressing problems of identifying relevant actors in the research 
ischeme should precede discussions of measuring cognitive orienations. ' 
/ We must have some idea of a relevant target pjopiilation prior to attempts 
to assess cognitive, properties of populations. 

THE PROBL.EM OF THEL PUBLIC 



Although alluded to in the Voth paper, the concept public is not 

f 

explicitly, defined. An examination of this concept will bai helpful in 
placing what ml^t be tentied ^subsidiary- concepts such as clientele or 
constituency in a larger* and meaningful context.- Despite the vari_ety of 
approaches to the problem of the term public,, We believe' that it would 

be profitabl'e tovbegin with something akin to Dewey's discussion of the/ 

*■ . 

^ • • ^ ' / 

nature of public whereby focus is on those who are, affected by the co;ise- 

quences of transactions "to^uch an extent that it is,neces8ity lo ^have 

those Consequences systematically cared for." (Dewey, ^1927: .15-^6) . ^ 

Several' aspects of this approach ate of particular pertineprce, for our ^ 

N ^\ ^ S / 

purposes and warrent further diSQWgsion/, \ ^ / r . -* 

« • k ' I. . J 

First, public is.t^t cpnc^vld of the "people g^tVlarge." The^ • 

^ ^^^^ ' " ' y *** " ' ' ' 

central criterion f^ dfe-lineajlngU puB^fc from other ; possible social 

aggregates is the-iiature b'f'we iWqe^t. event at hahdl/ In this research 

pertinent social transactions will ireJEeii^to the decision-making process 

endemic to deveW^l^ntal change wa^^OJis mearis that* tihe -p rob leta of pyblic 



reniains an empirical ^qt|e8t!K)lv'wh^se. answer 'depqnda^ up^o^ some knowledge 
of the type- of* issue as well as the.natujre* of t\ii ttjansaction itself. 
.^As Shfb'utani (1966: SbJ s^tatea^, "piiiilics. . .are/tfansitory grotjtpinga that 
can be identified only in terns ;of the temporary, sharing ^of a commoft 
object ofr« attention, and their si2;e ai\d composition vary with each eyent. 



.However,, as .Shibutani continues his argument, /'This d6ea^;^K>t^^ah• . that 
a public is merely an amorphous aggregate of individuals ; yeach pu^ic 



that persists tends to develop some kind of 'S^rucfe^re, though 

/ 



illy at 



a low level of formalization." (Pp. 38-39)V , 

- Perhaps the key aspect -of this ccmceptualxzation of public relates 
to the definitive ^lement that the issues i^rvolv^ji requireysome control 
over the consequences by those respon^^ng /Xo tl^se issue§y( 
notipn of public not only includes actx)ra . 



awarenesses « /but 



a perceived necessity to .systematically readv to consequenc 



observation 



lat publics tenc 



in conjunction with, the notion 

' A/ ^ / 

structured is at the heart of tt^is ^oblem^' 

* Herbert Blmner's (1969/ 195-20jx disiussiori of /public opinion and * 

. ; ' i U J I ^ ^ 

l>ublic opinion polling, firSt delivered fri 1947, remains appropriate foi^ 



our present argument. ) It is^ Qur 



ef/that by U 



seriously, we c!an at least arrive at a /range of 



ject 



'rem'ain injpl 

A 



91umer's criticism^ 
ausible possibilities^ . 
Rsftould he stressed 
ot t^ contend that 
dely • complements and 
ing to ^ake explicit 
project but which 
iplVcit. By artic)iiiatin^ these thetoes,^ we mafy be in a better 



for/operationalizing Objective ^ of tl/is pro 

« ' ' 'I I 

that oui: -purpose in presentingf|these|?ideas h 

Voth ignqted these issues. I;ideed,ihis pape 

- - .r J ■'--?•■/■ " 

extend^ much or" the argument;/ Rather, we ar 

■ n 

severai .themes which have been m$r^ifest in the S-120 



er© are 



r /very 



atte: 



positioii 'to, keep a be^^injj on 9ur obje'ctives and to be consi^te^nt ,in 

developing subsequent strategiefs of research. - ' " 

' ' ♦* / * ' ' ^ ' 

» Blumer suggests that six, features of public' opinion deserve soclo- 

' \ ' 

logical attention. As we briefly- outline^ these features it. should be ' 

^qul\e apparfent- ho\/ they are '^applicable to our^own. concerns with development 



In rural areas. The first feature is that public opinion must be 

assessed -as a function of the social -processes at work in which it is 
^ set. That is., "public opinion can upt be- approached as an intity sepa-- 

rate form existing empirical social interactions. Secondly thesg 
• social -;(nateractionsr occur in the context of- diverse "functional groups." 

These grou{)s, which can be identified in terms of interests,, are .distri-- 

btited in society 'in terms of differential strategic positions and oppot- 

^ * /' * ' ^, ' - 

tunities to act' relative to objects of interest, i.e., "they differ in 
« ter«s of prestige. and power." Third; theseN^roups , which have to act 
through available channels; are represented by "individuals, committees, 
boards, ^legislators, administrators'^ and executives who niust make'deci-- 
si ons affecting the outcome of the actions of » functional groups." And* 
, these. key 'persons are subject to direct or indirect influence or pres-- 
sure from a -variety of sources. Fourth, because of their unique posi-- 
ti^ relative to the issues at handi these key indivi/uals^must takfe 
ip.to' account the opinions of other-*key 'individuals .when arriving at their 

- '. \' ■ . 

own decisions. Fifth, and this ^point is^already implicit, the formation 
J of public ^opinion "refl^c^s the functional composition and organization 
^of society." ' Here. Blumer is stressing tha| public opinion is a function^ 
-'of the interrelationships amoujg intere'sjt groups which themselves have 

4l''' ' • , • 

differential attributes of power ajid *inf luenc^*^ Finally, "in any real- ' 

istic sense public opinion consist of the pattern of the .diverse 'views 

on positions' on the issue that comfe 'to the individuals who hdve. to act in 

^ response tcr-^the public opinion" . (p. 200, original emphasig) • 
« • * • * i ' ^ 

» ; • I • / -, 

With Jthf' foregoing in mind, we can no^ turn, to the question of how 

* ' ■ ' . y , ^. 

to dclinejite. relevant publics in developmental decipion-makilig. . As is 



ria4ily apparent, the methodological procedures already >iiiq>lOTen ted ih, ^ 
the S-120 project' is* directly applicable to the notion of ^'lib^Lx: devel- 

- ^'-^ ' , ' , , . ' '• // ' 

oped 'above. Our procedures have allowed us to rake a first step In • 
specifying t^e indivldilals and organizations which comprise a relevant 
piiblic regarding developmental change. We therefore Jiave data which ^ 
wili allow us to "map" the channels through with meaningful public^/ 
opinion milst flow. And the "adjective "meaningful" is impoi;tant here 
in thfe sense, that we have the opportiyttiity ro identify the podjht? in the 
existing social structure at whirlf itif luknce would be "Crucial.' 

Thus, we can argue that Voth'p review of the "Bottcm-up" and the 
"Top-down" perspectives is appropriate within this context.. It is pos- 
sible that. the direction of influence, ^which is an important issue, will 

remain an empirical question to be discovered by our procedures. The ^ 

»^ 

importailt ppint here is the^ recognition of the salience of social struc- 
ture in- d^ermlnitig relevant public perceptions. Furthermore, the ^typol- ; 

of organizat ions 'makes practical "sense", allowing a class if icifttory 
scheme based upon criteria ^essential to identifying relevant T)ublics 

The typification of constituencies!, or clienteles as presented by 

* t 

Voth is also tiseful. However, assuming we accept the premises of the ^. 

^preceding discussion, we would argue that the "Grasq,-JRoots" type pul^lic 

consisting of disparate individual's woSld*1>e less useful for assessing 

.the linkages between decision-niaklng^ propedures and the potential 'influence 

* • ♦ 

or. impact of subjective states^ in those procedures. A& we have argued, 
meaningful influence occurs in, the context of .extstin^ channels which are 
represented by a variety of types of interest groups, v Agreeing. with^VoCh's 
contention that it would be impossible to examine all types of publics', 



our suggestion would be to not concern ourselves with the perceptions of 
grass-roots ^type publics • - This is not to 'argue, though, that we shbul4 
not flake an attempt' £o identify potentially relevant aspects of si^ch • 
grass-roots, publics, a topic we will ^ddr^ss later in this paper 

While ve Kave moved iti the^^direction of identifying wlj^t mean by 
public, and typifying publics accorddjig' to -the criteria Suggested by Voth, 
we are still J.n a' dilemma regarding the procedures best suited for ascer- 
taining the subjective worlds of the members of therse publi.es* On^poit)t 
bears repeating. We have already established a starting point for id^ti- 
fying relevant public^. In the 'sense that our data^ reflects' a ^i>ublic, 
albeit a restHcjed one, we have taken the first step toward ascertaining 
"who cart answer the- questions." ^ I 

Specifying such publics then would involve a continuation of the 
methods employed, but directed at a rather restricted set of ind:^vi<fuals^ . 
and organizational 'representatives. In" this way we can maintain _conti- . - 
nulty with our existing data and in fact fill in gaps created by ,ques- 
tions which are inevitably created by the' research pjo'cesses. One thing 
we will be doing then is expanding our data to include inore-subj-ective ' ^• 

substance to fill in our sociometrtc-pattems. Before offering more 

• ■ ■ - • " \ 

specific suggestions -for operationalizing publics therefore, we miist dis- 

"^ cuss the nature of. tliis subjective substance. ( \ 

'perceptions of development as definition of -pffi. SITUATION^ . ^ 

The«basic question is'how to llhk the projcess of development, as . 

ope ration alizfed in this research, to the subjective worlds of pertinent 

actors. The interrelationship between structural social phenomena (i.e.,. 

' ■ ' ■ ^ ■ ''\ ' 

^The development of thls^ section is* based u^n a" scheme preseiited in 
greater detail W Deseran (forthcoming) . Much of the theoretical grounding 
for this argument" is- presented in that publication and will not be articu- • 
lated. here ... * • ' • . 



the decision-inaking structures)- and emergent subjectT.ve assessments* of 
such phenomena can perhaps be, best conceptilallfsed within the frataewofk 
.Offered by the definition of the .situation (Ball, 1972). For it is how 
actors defiVie th^ir situations^ not how social scientists ^deflne^ t^m, 
that produces meaningful' behavior. .When researchers* theories coineide 
with actors* definitions of the situation we can 3ay- that the theoretical 
underp±nning!^of research endeav^ors have been subjectively validated. 
Thus, cbncern with d^lrlitions of the 6ituatipn goes beyond descriptive 
assess^lne^ts of the perceptions of individuals by' linking subjective worlds* 
to theorltical constructs. In addition, such definitions -.provide impor- 
tant data concerning the potential directions and likelyhood of behaviors 
lated to tlj^r'^target situations. 



re 

\ 



But the problem ofjaoyljfig definitions of the situation ftom the 



'^rely conceptual realm to a workable research strategy remains. Pursuaat 

^'l:'- \ ^' - - * • ' * ^ - ' • 

to .trhis end; we can suggest three , central, cognitive dimensions of d^finir 
tfons of the situation: factual beliefs, eValuations, and rel^yancfes: 

(1) Factual beliefs . Factual beliefs provide perceptual frame's of , 

X • . ; ' . • . - . 

ref^jence. Herewfi ate referring to .epistomologidal facticity as opposed 

to -some ontologidal facticity \^ich is ultimately subject to outside / • ' 

verification. Such beliefs are the basis of knowledge systems which dre 

manifest in symbolic communication' and* provide what Berge'r and Luckmann 

(1966) refer to ds a social stock of knowledge. Thus, an essential ele- 

ment of the subjective worl^ of^actors' is their- eyefyday knowleSge, And 

- » 

deflnitioxis of the ^situation r^fer to the ^appll^catlon .by actors of this 
knowledge to spe*cifl^^ circuuistances. .How^^^r* the full meaning of defi- 



nitions of the situation tran^cen^ subjective factual^ content. SucK, 



beliefs •^re necessary, fpr asaes9inent .of -definitions of the situation, but 

not sufficient to explain differential interpretations , of "reality/' 

62) Evaluation, Evaluation refers to the irilputation o^ negative 
\ ^ , ' ' ' f 

or positive attributes to phenomena. Although 'the natx^re of evaluaticm 
has ^been' subject to. extended discussion, fot our purposes, evaluation is 
a characteristic of ' suii^ctive reactions to .situations which is distin- 
guishable from fiactudi beliefs! Althou^ persohs may 'agree "factually"' . 
about the purposes and nature of a proposed highway, example, their 
evaluative responses may be quite different, .As iii5>ortant as evaluative 
direction is for understanding sybjectivity , Ve 'would argue that it i-s • 
not sufficient to provide adequate assessments of the meaning a situafion 
may have for an actor. 

(3) Relevance . Relevance,- is an integral^ yet ^of ten overlooked^ - 



dimension of subjectivity. We are referring here ^to the degtee to .which 
individuals view situations as impinging |&pon their own lifespace and 
therefore representing i:he prioigLty of concenv attached- to phenomena. 
As Berger and Luckmann (1966) argue, relevances 'become structured for a^ 
variety of^ reasons. Individual interests and goals determine in part 
those aspects . of r-one's living environment which are of particular signi- 
ficance. Structural .parameters (^lau, 1974) enhance or dimenish rele- . 
vance as they facilitate or con^t«dn Hues of behavior. Superimposed - 
on these .factors .are spatial and temporal realities which organize and 
channel phenomena xkthin our perceptual field. Thus, relevance may be 
conceptualized as' a type of cognitive proximics. Those features of 
living environments yhich^ are closed in cognitive time and space are 
likely to be most relevant^ , v ♦ 



The significance of ^relevance for the- social scientist is that this 
dimension links the sitil&tion to individual behavior. 'That is, while 
evaluation suggests potential directions of behavior relative to specific 
.circumstances, relevilfice tends to increase ^ the propensity of behayior to 
occur in the first place. Sociologically, then, attention can be focused 

^either qK >the personal aspects of relevance or on the structural detei;*-., 
minants 0% relevance. 'Irt our current research effort we'-fan argue that 
we have attempted to identify the social structural components 'of rel§- 
vtoce^ (i-e., the decision-m^ing structure) -dnd "that our next step is to 
snbje-ctively validate, this structure by providing- the subjective s^ibstance 

'of this^-sfructure.. • " - ' . . " . • ' " - 

OPERATIONAL- PROPOSALS' ^ ' ' . * ; 

* ' 'The necessary task before us is to n;iake ♦some^^concrete operational 
suggestions for what have been up to itow rather abstract ideas. It will 
become evident t^hat our proposals i;^fle<>t a theoretical tradition which 
may not be representative of other perspectives of irtenfbers^of this pro- 
ject. ¥e are not proselytizing for our point, of vj.ew. Our suggestions 
ate offered in the* spirit of atlmulating' discussion and hopefully evoking 
constructive criticism for an ultimate synthesis of ide&s. We will begin* 

1 our discussion with the problem of sample selection and then more £0 con-. 

1 ' . . . . ^ 

sideratiotis of Instrumentation, .suggesting appropriate methodological ^ 
stratej^fes along the way.' . . • • ' ^ • 

Sample Selection ' . ' ' ""^ . 

(1) Development Idsu^s or Events .' Each -principle in^vestigator should, 

be responsible fpr selecting* one of the specific Issues pr events in each 
. . • .•/•.•:' 

. * - . ■ Xi • ... 



comty as determined- in the first/p^aze of 'the. Research., •^'rfife criteria ^ , 

for selectioM^should be based upon the ''researcfiability" -of the event . 

or issue, as determined by the data on hand. That is, 'based upon the 

reseaVcher.*^ knowledge of local djeveldpmental processes, events or^ 

issues should be selected .whicK promise to provide the most\^ distinctly , r ^ 

identifiable sets of actors and behaviors. ; • v ^ ' 

' ' (2)^ Key Individual Actors . Ke/ influential a^tprs could l)e selected 

based upon the data available from oiir. ranking scheme in the coht.act ' 

/ . • - f ' . * 

matrices^. Although the absolute number of key actors to be selected may 

' / ' . ^ s /, . 3 I. 

be variable, five persons might, .be a manageable n^ber for intensive 

• - 7 ^ ' • ' 

research. Obviously, ' in cases' where five ptei^ons were not identified as - 

"^ , • / ' ' ' ' ^ . " . , * >-<=^ 

'key actoi^s ^the ruimbers would have to be' fewer. ' ' . ^ 
Xli Key Organizations' . We could, select kfey oTiganizatiqns similar 

>to thd' selection .of individuals. We could perhaps^elect the three orgati- 
izationg ranked highest in influence by the individuals in -the matrix ^, , 
relative' ta the target is^ue or eyent would be 4ost appropi:4.ate. * TwC 
typ6S of opei;ation would be central to the organizational- level of anal- 
ysis. First, we could prepare, organizational profiles based' upon organf- 
isttion documents ^or other loc^l sources. This ^lay entail such -tb^.ng^^p - 

'delineation of organizational goals and policy\ membership' roles ^ and - - 
pertinent actions relative to. the issue or event. Such documentation • 
would provide, as with the development eyents above, -an empirical #rame- 

"woi^f or probing key organization ^personnel. . ' * ' %^ - ^ 

^ \)nce the .organizations have been -^elected and described,' key spokes- \ 

persons or tepreseritatives' could be selected. This could be approached 

. ' \ ^ * 

from eithfer a positionally (as determined by an '^organizational chert or 



\ 11 

other such docuntent) pr .jeputationally (as derlv^ through investigative 
processes similar to those we tised in t>ur initial sample) • . Ideally we 
may want to combine these strategies to derive a list of at least three 
Ipey 'individuals from each identified organization^ ^ 

It is likely that the Icey individuals or organization representatives - 
would overlap. *rhat is, the five individuals selected ks key decision- 
makejrs may also be' identified* as key organizational representative's. This 
should pose no problem other than reducing the number of actors to be 
intenrtvely studied. And given the 'nature^ of this aspect df the research, 

as shall be seen,' fewer rfes^ndents may be desirable. 

-* * 

Perception^ of Actors * - ' * * " " . 

^ , ' • ' ' ' ^ 

Development of procedures for determintj;ig tjie perceptions of kay 

^ actors is perhaps the niosb^ difficult task before us.. It is 5ur\belief ^ 

that we will have to, gc^ beyond strict quantifiable .procedures -to include 

quail tatil^e type analyses of the decisidn-maklng processes. This means 

that*i^e mi^ 



ly wint to consider a variety of techniques aS opposed to depending 

fS" * ' " ' ^^^^^^ . ■ . 

on one comprehensive questionnaire. Otir proposals, aftetv4nterisive reflec- 
tion on the problems, rema^.n preliminary ^d obviously rfeipain open to siig- 

gestion. , r 

In what "perceptions" are we interested? Several general categoi:les 



of pdrtinent perceptions suggest themselves: (1) The nature of the devel- . 

opmental Issue or event itself. (2) The problFm of identitylng publics. 

(3) The £(^lual decision-making process! And (4) Assessments of the out- 

com©Jof this- .decision process. We will discuss e4ph^f these- separately^. 

(A) The Devel6pment Issue or Event and Individual Actors . The , 
\' — — ,~ « — ~— ^ 

-actor!« own definition of the development event or issue is central to 



OUT concerns. We nee^, to d^etetmine^the actor's assessment of this event 
or Issue in relation tQ other related issues and events. For ex&nple,' 
regardi^ng the •decision to^build ajiew hospital, we would be interested 
in the'actor's view-of how this impafcts or is impacted by related issues 
such as local suppoi^t from 'doctors , existin^^iealth delivery systems, 
economic constraiivts, competing facilities in neighboring counties, etc. 
We may, want to organize this in terms of economic, political, ^d social 
constraints and/or facilitators . Such perceptions cotild be categorized , 
as factual beliefs regarding the development event. ' 

Secondly, we would be interested in determining the actot's evalu- 
ative stance regarding the issue or event delineated above. That is, 
does the actor view the actual or potential outcome as highly desirable. 
Here we could ask the actor to rate the event against some benchinark ^ 
criteria such as possible political, economic,, and social outcomes. Or 
perhaps 'we could ask the actor to fate the desirability of the event 'in 
relation to othac. developmental possibilities^ Because of our research 
strategy .f^r selecting key actors, the likelihood ^J.s high that the actor 
will be favi^rab^e toward the event. Thus,' we .may' want to tie the assess- 
ment in withjthe questionning related to factual beliefs. 

Finally, "xe' would want to make an assessment of -the relevance of the 
event or issue ^or tjhe actpr. This_cquld be , determined by asking how the 
event or issue stacks up in terms of importance relative to other issues^ 
and events identified in the first. phaze of the research. We would thus 
•be detfiTOLning.the cognitiveP priority of the event oij^issiie/ Furthermore 

we could probe to attempt to determine how th^ outcome of thfe event or 

• ^ A, ^ 

issue facilitates or constrains the^actor's. own position in terms of 



power or prestige. That 'is, how much 'personal connnltment ha^/been 
invested in this decision?. What are the consequiences* ojE th6 outcome -for , 

the actor? . ' , ' 

(2) The ^ Development Issue or' Event, and Organizatijbns . The same 
three types of questions relating to Jdgvelopment events or- issues could 

.be asked of organization representatives, but could/be couched In'terms.-' 
of the drganlzation. ' rle^/what^s the ''of ficia^Sosition on the issue 
or event* in terms af the Cha^J/ of Commerce? Doea*the Chamber consider 
this to be a positive or negaMve event or issue?/ To what degree is this 
event or issue relevant to the Chamber? Again-, we'may want to ask ovfe'f- 
lapping individuals to. answer these questions In these two formats. 

(3) Publics . Now our focus ^shifts' to the problem of ident^^fying 
relevant, publics. K'eeping the concepts of constituencies and clienteles • 
in mind, we could probe aCtors to devulge who in their decisioi^-making 

. environments are seen as relevant. That is, who do they imagine the reac- 

tions of when eng^ge.d In <iecision-making. Here we can refer to constit- 

. [ ' ^ 

• uencies as being significant. othe'rs related to specific decisions. As .we 

have made clear^ o^r research pToce^ures should have identified man^ of - 

the significant others which should bf manifest in the matri<ies-. One way 

of determining subjective "maps" relative to -these significant others would 

be to ask. the actors to place these others in terms of their impoctaiice 

relative to the actor iti^th^ particular deijision-making. event. Oi>e way of 

doing this might be to provide respondents with a game-board or similar 

• • 

device .depicting the respondent in the center and asking the respondent 
■ to \iace jnarkers r^presentlng-.otlier key actors and/or organizations around 
the center in accordance to -their degree of Influence gn the actor-'s 'own' 



decision processes. In this way we//couJ:<i get a general notion of the 
actor's perceptions of th^ "place" [of ef'achf.pther actor* Perhaps^grid , 
marks on the maj^ could "mesPsure" .the dist'ince of each relevant actor 
from the respondent* This procedifre woulil allow a Subjective validation 
or check oil the ^Wps" developed irom ;'th J original 'matrices • Comparisons 
of subjective maps may allow us to better get an idea of how decision- 

otners ( constituencies > involved it| the^j 



makers see themselves relative tc 
ptocess* 



. Such a procedure could also 



izations relative to particular ^events 
'.as the focal point of the ."map",; we\ $oi 

way, we would be able tb get a betiter* id 

j . li . 
self or ^herself relative to* the event* 



be used' 



■■ /• 

'to place indivlduaTa^jM/or or^an-' 

• , %' , 

Instead of using the respondent 

If 

d use the' tj^rget event. In this 
[a of how, the individual sees him- 

;n essence^ we are asking - actdrs 
.t sense' what we are atteifipting to 



as frequency of 'contact, direction 
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to give us their J)erceptionQ in a G^'sta 

j 

derive thtough discrete* indicators siucli 
or contact, and ranking influence* 

The problem 'of clienteles might btt' approached In terms of "general- 
dze,d others" • Following a M^adean lin4 of thought, we would be interested 
in the-act^^or's perceptions of whpse interests he or hi§ organization serve • 
Inr a general sense.^ Here we arfe approaching the notion of a grass-roots 
clientele. As we^ argued earlier In this paper, it would not^be feasible 
to identify the grass-roots public foij purposes of obtaining representative 
perceptions of suth a public. Bu£/d^ would be possible within the coi57v 
straliits of our resources to a^rtalin how significant actors visualize 
this a^ect of th^ public^ We could* ask sOur respondferits .to characterize' 
the public they had In^nd when fulfiXliiig their decision-making roles 

. • /i6' ' ■ • • ' " .- 



erJc 



* relative to the target event. -This is problematic aA i ^e- have not 



d which has 



reached any conclusions on how best to do this. One 



/ b^en ysed by one of the '"authors in othler research taay be to ask respon- * 
A dents ^t of' answer a varient of the Twentv-Statem^'ts-Tes't, "Who are they?" • 
Responses to such a question (In the ^ty^nty-^tatements ormat) would 




i4 



allow an&lysis df key actors* relatively open-ended answers. Xt is !^ 

possible tlJat *such' data vould reveal notJLotis a]jout characteristics of 

>the grass-roots public (i.e^,, socio-economic status, racial composi- 

tion, educati.on level, etc.)* We may also be interested in detiarmining" 

' th^ actors* notions about the general reaction of .this generalized 

' * . * \ . * 

other, . - * ^ 

✓ * * " ' ' 

(4) Lessons Learned . Finally, an important .type of .subjective ^ 

information relates to the actors^ own ^assessments ^of the' outcome. of 

the decision-making process. In short, we shovild systematically deter-* 

mine what major factors ar6 seen as having led to the success or failure 

. — ; 

of specific (Jevelopmept events.- Much, like the cqjnnon question asked 

-j' * ^ -^nr 

on dissertation defenses, we could ask actors* ijp they had a 'chance to 



"do it again^% what would they do differently md*why.^ This would 
jelate to considerations of both internal arid ^xtert^l constraiiSrts^^d 



facilitators to the. dSgyelopment process.* Sucl5( information should prove 
very useful for mqving to our last objective .of de'\^elopihg, models of 
development 'which could prove useful to those whb 'Are actively engaged 
^in th^ everyday world of decision-making. % * 

One closing remark is^ in order. AltlRbugh the^s^;.rafcagte8^2^^ugSe«ii^ 
here appear to be lengthy and time-constffiTng, our experience in three 
•.parishes in'Louisiana so far have led, us to believe that the target 



IV 



^ ssubjects would be wlllii^g and "able to provide^ the essential Informatl^on. 
f Our major ,/oncem should be to have a well , organized and cleatly artic- 



ulat^d;^an before going to /the field..'. 
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